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WHY DON’T YOU WRITE FOR THE JOURNAL? 

Tuts question is one which the Editor has a right to ask 
with more sharpness than he does. ‘There is certainly talent 
enough among “the profession” in the State to furnish so 
much good copy for each number, that the editor could not 
use more than a third part of it. But not more than a score 
of teachers, outside of the board of editors, have oflered an 
article for it during the past year. If we have a Journal at 
all, it ought to be a good one. A poor Common School 
Journal is a very discreditable affair, and no one man can 
write the whole of it. The editor ought to have the benefit 
of the abilities and the experience of all who have to do 
with schools. The craft ought to have a pride that their 
organ shall be a vigorous and authoritative organ. So, and 
so only, can such a periodical be made creditable and useful. 

Now, Teacher who may read this, what have you done 
for it? Perhaps you have said of others—and possibly with 
offensive emphasis—* They never write for it. I can never 
point to a piece of theirs in it; a clear proof of their 
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want of interest in school matters.” But have your own 
initials or nom de plume ever been seen in its pages, 
friend? Consistency is a jewel. “ Wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself.” Write for it yourself, 
and then throw turf, or stones if you please, at those who 
don’t. 

But, “I can’t write anything worth while.” That’s a 
story, and you know it. Your method of teaching and 
your tactics in managing are worth something to a beginner 
at any rate, and may be valuable to an older teacher. If 
you are even a tolerable teacher, you can say something 
that will help others; and if you are not, you can ask ques- 
tions. You can write a letter to a friend detailing the trials 
or the triumphs of a day in school; you can criticise your 
neighbors’ teaching with your tongue fast enough, and you 
do it. You can at least confess your own failings, and tell 
how you have (ried to do in this or that case with the result. 
The truth is, when you say you can’t, you mean you won't 
help carry on the Journal, and it is dishonest to say any 
thing else. 

But indifference is the principal reason why so few do any 
thing for the Journal. Few sit down with the deliberate 
conviction that they cannot or will not help it. The 
majority say, “I don’t care for the Journal. It does not 
help me, and so I am content to let it go its own road, and I 
will go mine.” If this is true and must remain true, it 
would be better to say in the next number that on account 
of the scarcity of paper its publication will be discontinued. 
Ought it to be so, though? Can we not make the Journal 
a credit and a help? Is there nothing more to be said on 
schools? Are its subjects all exhausted? its questions all 
settled? its means and appliances all determined ? its pleas- 
ant and its trying incidents all narrated? its hopes and its 
responsibilities all set forth? To ask, is to answer, these 
questions. 

And so we leave off as we begun, why don’t you write 
for the Journal? Will you write a page for it this year, sir, 
and you, Miss or Madam? Will you give it the benefit of 
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some of your thoughts about your daily work—what sort of 
a person a teacher should be—how he may do this or that— 
what mistakes will make him unhappy or unsuccessful— 
how he may grow himself and how he may inspire pupils 
to be industrious or obedient? Or, will you write a good 
essay on some general subject? The Journal will have 
room for a few such. 





ABOUT PICTURES. 

Most people say they “like pictures,” and most people 
have them, of one sort. or another. ‘The lithograph or engra- 
ving in the poor man’s house, repeats the oil painting in the 
house of the rich, and though it is an excellent thing to owa 
an original ‘ Raphael, or even an accredited copy, yet the 
steel engraving or the photograph will serve a similar pur- 
pose of ministering to the want of its owner, will inspire 
and comfort him all the same by its suggestions of purity 
and truth. ; 

Ownership of any thing is attended by a very keen sense 
of enjoyment. ‘ Mine’ is a potent word, and whatever is 
consecrated by that token assumes and has a value quite 
different from ‘thine.’ And if it has cost something, is the 
fruit of one’s own labor, the result of his own plan, if it 
satisfies some old longing, it becomes doubly valuable. 
There are few things outside the necessities of daily life, 
in which ownership is so pleasant and satisfying as in 
books and pictures. Books are perhaps the more essential, 
especially if one has leisure. They furnish to the mind 
what food furnishes to the body, besides minisfering to the 
tastes and becoming the source of the most refined spiritual 
enjoyment. The office of pictures is rather of this latter 
nature. One can live, indeed, without them, but he can 
hardly afford to miss such a range of pleasures. 

Nothing so furnishes a room as books, so adorns it as 
pictures. “ What a pleasant home!” is often said of a 
certain house. And why? ‘The chairs and tables are 
uncostly, the carpet not Brussels; but there are books on 
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shelves and tables, and the walls are full of pictures, wherein 
is written the history of that house. Its occupants began 
poor, and are not rich now; at first there were few books 
and only one or two framed pictures, but engravings cut 
from magazines were fastened to the walls, and the draw- 
ings of school girl friends were made welcome over the 
mantel. As the years went by, each brought a few books 
and a new picture, a trifle better than the last, or in accord- 
ance with the finer taste and growing appreciation of those 
who went without something to buy them. Each was 
studied and loved as it came; each did its share in the 
culture of the household. So the walls, now beautiful to 
stranger eyes, are peopled by all those years of progress, and 
are full of tangible treasures, than which this life aflords 
little better. 

This same process may go on in any room where a man 
or a woman lives. Not a rich man or woman, but one 
whose hardly earned money is carefully spent; yet the one 
dollar, or five, or ten, that can yearly be spared for a luxury, 
is felt to be well expended on a new picture, provided only 
it is wanted, is one that can teach and minister. Then all 
the year, hanging in the best lighted place, in headaches 
and heartaches, when the sun shines on it, or it darkens in 
shadow, it is an untold blessing, a powerful center of growth 
and happiness. 

Givers of gifts would do well often to remember what 
pictures carry with them. You want to add something 
lovely and cheerful to the life of a friend, who goes every 
day tired with work to a lonely chamber. Put a merry, an 
inspiring, a comforting, but in any case a true and good 
picture in the chilly room, where it can be watched nights 
and mornings, always turned to with a sweet sense of 
refreshing and rest. Give a child a picture to be his very 
own, kittens or dogs, or children or flowers, something he 
can understand and love, and you are a good angel to his 
small but growing heart. 

Few are so tasteless as ‘not to relish the Horse Fair, or 
any thing else from the vigorous hand that painted it, and 
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many full grown fingers have ached to pull the woolly tails 
of Landseer’s Twin Lambs, to stroke the soft ears of his 
half human dogs, or pat the noses of his high bred, gentle 
horses. ‘The boy of sixteen may begin a new life with a 
purpose in it, from that day on which he comes to owna 
Washington or a Napoleon, a Webster or a Clay, a Milton 
or a Shakspeare; his sister’s opening womanhood may take 
some of its noblest impulses from the Josephine or Joan, or 
from the sweet Madonna face, hung on her bedroom wali 
girl or woman that feels the tearful, hopeless pathos of the 
“might have been” in the life of that Maud Muller who 


“On a summer's day, 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay,” 


will intuitively value the little photograph sold in all the 
print shops; and whether or not the common Evangeline is 
a worthy embodiment of Longfellow’s creation, yet the 
patient mouth, the sad, longing eyes, will touch a vibrant 
cord in every gentle, trae woman’s heart, or man’s. Any 
thoughtful soul will turn to Beatrice’s calm, victorious face, 
with a questioning and a prayer, quite akin to that of Dante, 
worn and pale with seeking, who stands below her; and 
there are bleeding hearts enough, crushed by cruel desola- 
tions of life and of death, which before the tender, overshad- 
owing, sustaining love, portrayed in the ‘ Christus Conso- 
lator,’ can draw very near the heart of the real Comforter 
and Saviour. 

Certainly pictures have a mission. We can not know or 
love them too much, or own too many, so they be true ones 
and have a meaning. Our every day life is softened, cooled 
and purified by such influences as books, music and pictures 
bring to bear upon us. It is sad to hear a grown up person 
say, “I don’t care much for pictures; I don’t know much 
about them; I wish I did.” Friend, I wish so too; for you 
miss one of the purest pleasures of this life. Begin to 
learn; look at pictures, trying to see something in them; 
look at such as those who do know call good ones, and find 
out why they are so. See if something in them does not 
appeal to something in you. Jf ever you have felt refreshed 
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by the air of a sunny morning or a cool evening, have been 
touched by the sight of beauty or sound of melody, you 
have felt a pleasure to which that is akin, that somehow 
will come to you from understood and appreciated pictures. 
Buy them for yourself and strive to get near their under- 
lying meaning. Give them away if you can, thereby 
pouring just so much light and pleasure into the world. 

And thank God for the artists who can thus put before 
our mortal eyes what our hearts feel but could never them- 
selves express; and thank Him for the great artist sun, 
whose cunning pencil paints with perfect accuracy, and so 
cheaply that whatever is lovely and desirable in nature or 
in man’s imitation, may enter into any humble home, to 
delight and elevate all hearts that are sensitive to beauty 
and truth. 





TEACHERS OUGHT TO READ MORE. 


WE do not mean, now, “educational works; we don’t 


mean books in any way connected with “the profession,” 
we mean real, living literature; something that has clear, 
pure English to clothe vigorous ideas or true sentiments. 
For at least seven hours every day, we of the fraternity 
must have our minds fixed on our work. Children must be 
led over ground new to them, but an unvarying routine to 
us. Week after week, month after month, we go in the 
same beaten road, deepening the ruts till it is next to impos- 
sible to get out of them. ‘The same habits of thought 
continued day after day, with nothing but the petty interests 
of one small circle to deepen them, must grow narrow and 
dull. There must be impulse coming from somewhere. 
The work itself will hardly supply it. The young, fresh 
minds that we undertake to teach, will never be satisfied or 
grow under those who have no thoughts and no words 
outside of school. Children’s quick instincts have little 
sympathy with a ‘ professional, and insist upon recognizing 
good and pleasant things, elsewhere than in the conventional 
“ ways of wisdom.” 
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We owe it to ourselves to read more. We acknowledge 
at once the duty and the difficulty of fulfilling it. There 
seems a conspiracy to set teachers apart from all others. No 
one ever thinks of expecting a minister to talk continually 
of ministering, or a doctor of his practice, but a teacher rans 
the risk of being called the reverse of zarnest, if he ventures 
to ignore the school-room for an hour. Moreover, the little 
things of life encroach terribly on a teacher’s spare time. The 
fatigue of the day’s work, the calls of friends and acquaint- 
ances, the school work that comes into an evening, leave 
little space for reading. One who wishes to keep up even a 
medium acquaintance with books can not wait for an oppor- 
tunity to follow a plan. Keep a book at hand—there are 
always unoccupied minutes that it will fill up—and at the 
end of the month it will be astonishing how many new ideas 
and fresh thoughts will have been gained. 

It is harder for the better half of ‘the profession’ to do 
even so much. There are so many pretty feminine trifles, 
the manufacture of which keeps fingers or eyes busy, or is 
s0 engrossing, that a woman with a crotchet needle or 
tetting shuttle is apt to be utterly lost to all conversation. 
Still reading is no less a duty ; one has no right in the mul- 
titude of books which lie in every one’s reach, to grow into 
a distorted, self-involved individuality. DeQuincey, Carlyle, 
and Macauley, say true things in a good way, and things 
that have the blessed power of setting one’s petty self afar 
off. Theirs are fresh ringing sentences, that strike music 
with every word. And for other kinds of reading, Win- 
throp’s books will hurt no one. Apart from their merit as 
mere novels, there is a high type of humanity in them that 
will do much toward freshening one for every day work. 
There are dozens of others that, if one but care for them 
can be found everywhere. 

At all events read something. Forget for at least one hour 
in the twenty-four that there is any thing in the universe but 
your book. And if your fingers must be busy, let it be with 
the soldier-knitiing, that there is sufficient need of in these 
bitter December days. 



















































“] Don't like to go to School.” 


“I DON’T LIKE TO GO TO SCHOOL.” 


Tue teacher of a Primary school asked the scholars at 
the close of school a few days since, how many were glad 
they had been in school that day. Many little hands went 
up in reply instantly and with great apparent cheerfulness. 
One little boy alone did not raise his hand, and when the 
teacher said, ‘ Walter, did you not want to come to school 
to-day,” answered, “ No, ma’am,” very promptly. “ Why 
not?” “ Because I don’t like to goto school. Id rather 
stay at home and play” ‘The other scholars seemed to 
think it was a terrible thing for Walter to say so, and 
possibly some of those who looked so much shocked only 
said what they did, because they knew the teacher supposed 
they would all say they liked very much to come to school. 
Many times teachers of both old and young scholars put 
questions in such a way as to allow of only one answer, or 
at least so as to show that they expect but one. 

Now, there is no manner of doubt that to many a play- 
loving, book-hating boy, school is a dull place. What is 
the meaning to him of the close analysis of the questions in 
Mental Arithmetic, or of spelling long columns of words, or 
of reading didactic lessons in the reader? He may, and he 
often does, like Hugh Miller, “follow the direction of the 
teacher in awful reverence, wondering whither all this 
wisdom will lead him ;” but like him, too, he would prefer to 
be chasing butterflies in the meadow, or skimming stones 
* on the water, or gathering nuts in the wood, or playing 
‘hide-and-seek ’ with the other boys. It is quite natural and 
not very wicked, that boys should prefer sports to tasks, the 
freedom and fun of out-door games to the restraint and 
quiet of in-door lessons. 

Now, teacher, what will you do with boys like Walter? 
There are many just such in all your schools, if they would 
speak as honesily as he. Are you careful to let them see 
that you do really like to see them in school, that you are 
willing to help them, that you understand all their childish 
difficulties, and enter fully into their struggles to do as you 
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tell them? By showing that you love to teach them, do you 
try to make them love to learn? Does a kindly expression 
of eye, and a pleasant smile, and an affable manner, and a 
cheery tone—for to all such influences are children’s minds 
ever open—prove to them that you have faith in what you 
do for them and try to make them do, and faith in them 
that they will do as well as they can? Do you feel a true 
sympathy with them to the extent of sometimes helping 
them in their sports, and showing that you are not beyond 
the reach of appeals for aid in carrying out the fun they so 
much covet and so much enjoy? Do you dispense the sun- 
light you carry in your own heart by a song, by a story, by 
a holiday excursion, by a recess sometimes lengthened, by 
the invention of a new game? Can you present the lesson 
in a form, which while it does not detract from its nour- 
ishing power shall yet win to its mastery? Can you inter- 
pret the picture in the book, put the Geography lesson before 
the very sight, help them find out what things are made of, 
where they come from and what they are good for? Do 
you take them daily by the hand and lead them in the paths 
you would have them take? Then you will be almost sure 
in the end to make boys like Walter loyal to your school 
and to you. 

But a word to you, Walter, and you may tell your teacher 
and your mother what I say, if you like. Not like to come 
to school? Why, all the boys like you come, and what 
would you do to stay out by yourself? You could not play 
marbles aloue—there would be no fun in that. You could 
not play all day; you would be so tired, you would want to 
go to bed, before supper. Why, you would never have any 
new book to read, and you would never know how to find 
stories for yourself in books. Has not your father gone 
to the war, and don’t you want to write him a letter, even if 
you can only print it? And won’t he be glad to get such a 
letter from you, to know that you are a good boy, and that 
you will be in the intermediate school next term, sure/y. I 
wonder if you would not be ashamed not to know how to read 
and write and cipher, by and by! I really don’t think any of 
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the boys would play with you or lend you their things, if 
you could not do as much as that. And if you should want 
to be a clerk in a store, nobody would have you if you do 
not know anything, not if you would go for nothing. Fie! 
Fie! Walter; you would have much more fun to play 
before school and after school, and at noon-time, and study 
like a little hero in school, and learn to read, and spell, and 
to bound Connecticut, and tell how much flour one dollar 
will buy if it takes ten dollars to buy a barrel. Would you 
not be'sorry in the spring if tle Committee should say, “all 
the boys in the first class in the Primary school are promoted 
to the Intermediate school but Walter?” Iam sure you 
would be sorry enough then to cry, and you would be so 
ashamed that you would rather be whipped than go home 
and tell your mother. 





OBJECT LESSONS. 

[A Frienp has sent us the following, which we gladly hand 
over to the Resident Editor.. Might not this subject, which 
is now engaging the attention of teachers to such an extent, 
be profitably discussed, within reasonable limits, in the 
Journal? We confess to a strong feeling of opposition to 
it; it seems smart, and showy, and in the hands of a flexible 
performer—no offence is meant by the word—capable of 
very faking results. And yet we ought not to say a word, 
perhaps, with our imperfect knowledge, though we have 
seen something of it, and ruminated much upon it. But 
we are open to conviction, and should be glad to have it 
appear as a valuable and permanent instrument for the 
teacher, and if any one is disposed to exhibit and defend the 
system, we, on our part, will promise to state some of the 
difficulties and objections which puzzle us, and many 
people like us, and still keep us aloof from its active support. 
Associate Editor.] 

That the Pestalozzian system has its enemies, and its 
bitterest ones, among those who know least about it, is 
undeniable. That it has its faults is just as undeniable. 
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It is impossible to transfer perfectly and at once a system 
which is adapted to the wants of one country to another 
wholly different in its requirements. A garment does not 
slip from one man’s shoulders to another’s and fit bim 
easily and completely, however much he may need it. 

We confess to having commenced an investigation of this 
subject with a Yankee inclination to pronounce it a hum- 
bug. Even now we do not believe it to be infallible in its 
good. Still we do not think its faults are the faults of its 
principles, but of the plans for their expression, and less of 
those plans, than of the imperfect way in which they are 
carried out. We believe the principles themselves to be 
right. ‘I'hey begin, as all education should begin, with the 
perceptions, and widen out to the conceplions, imagination 
and reason. The little uneasy, wee things, in the primary 
school have something more than the slate and priiner with 
which to busy themselves. They learn to think about the 
objects surrounding them, and thinking they learn to talk of 
them. [Query—Don’t they learn to talk first, and to talk 
only, many of them; catching words from the mouths of 
the quick ones in the class, quite as much like parrots as in 
other systems of instraction?] They gather facts—in a 
small way, to be sure—but they lay a foundation for the 
higher grades. Through the first years of their school going 
this foundation is broadened and solidified, so that when 
they come to books (for books are not, as many seem to 
suppose, superseded through all schools) they are prepared 
to use them. There is little use in putting Lelps into chil- 
dren’s hands till they feel the need of assistance. Through 
those early years of instruction we believe this synthetic 
mode of instruction to be the true one. They learn results, 
they put facts together, they get their eyes opened to the 
world outside them, and when they come to the analytic 
course, their faculties are strengthened, their tools are all 
ready made, they can use words and understand them, 
instead of wasting time and energy in acquiring practice in 
the very lowest stage of the subject in hand. 

Still the system may, and very likely will, do a good deal 
of hari. The very best instruments in unskillfal hands may 
turn off a sorry piece of work. It certainly requires teachers 
of more than ordinary “smartness,” tact, and judgment to 
use it successfully in its present immature condition. More- 
over, the question of its introduction into mixed schools is 
still an open question. ‘That it succeeds well in thoroughly 
graded schools is proved. But even here numbers are a 
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hindrance, and there are always scholars who will “slip 
through” a lesson, and others who with a superfluity of 
words, will do much talking with very little understanding. 
But these evils are not peculiar to this system, and skillful 
and ready teachers will find a way of obviating them and 
adapting plans to circumstances. Like every new thing it 
is liable to abuse. Superficial, easy teachers will catch a 
little of the surface show, and attempt to nourish minds on 
a regimen of husks. The “ professionals” will go to the 
other extreme, and mistake the necessary number of plans 
for the real matter. There is a commog sense medium in 
this as in every thing else, and common sense will find it. 

At the worst, it is surely no less comprehensive than the 
old method, besides giving the child a chance to become 
something beyond the mere machine, seeing nothing, 
observing nothing, not referred to between the covers of his 
school book. It is little more than three years since its 
introduction here, and if the channel runs muddy now, it is 
because of its newness. Time will work the remedy. If 
there is any thing good in it, the stream will clear itself. 

The subjects taught (mammals, birds, plants, form, size, 
place, color, weight, language, number, objects, Xc., &c.,) 
are taken up in steps. The Jessons included in the first 
steps are suited to children during their first year at 
school—the steps in most cases corresponding to school 
years. Below are sketches on objects. As introductory to 
these Jessons on objects, lessons are given on distinguishing, 
naming, and arranging familiar things. 


SKETCHES OF LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 


Ist step. Object—An Orange. Lesson—to give Parts, 
and Position of Parts. “In the first step the Perceptive 
faculty is exercised. In the earlier lessons the object is con- 
sidered as a whole; in the latter as possessing parts. In all 
the early steps, one important aim is the formation of a 
vocabulary.” 

Matter. I. Parts of an orange. The parts of an orange 
are peel, membrane, pulp, seeds, and juice. 

II. Position of parts. ‘I'he peel covers the orange. The 
membrane is between peel and pulp, and divides parts of 
the pulp. The pulp is within the membrane. The seeds 
are in the pulp near the center. The juice is in the pulp. 

Metuop. I. Show an orange. Get name, and after a 
little talk about use &c., call on a child to point to a part; 
get or give names. Peel orange carefully, and divide pulp 
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to show membrane. After parts have all been given, and 
names printed or written on board, (if children can read) let 
them be repeated simultaneously. 

II. Ask a child to pass his hand over the orange. “ What 
part did he touch?” “what parts did he not touch?” 
“why?” “Then where is the peel.” “The peel is on the 
outside and covers the other parts.” (Scholars repeat the 
answer.) Leta child point to the pulp and peel. “What 
keeps them apart?” “'Then where is the membrane?” 
“The membrane is between peel and pulp.” Show quar- 
ters so cut as not to allow juice to flow. “ What are these 
quarters parts of?” “Pulp.” “What keeps these parts 
apart.” Let children form a sentence and all repeat, “mem- 
brane is between pulp and peel, and between different parts 
of pulp.” Let a child prick pulp in center and near surface, 
then ask where juice is. “In all the pulp.” Ask directly 
where seeds are. ‘In center of pulp.” 

Summary. Teacher names position and requires children 
to fill up the ellipses by naming the parts: thus—covering 
the orange is the Between the peel and the pulp is 
the Within the membrane is the So till all 
parts have been located. 

2d step. Object, Sugar. Lesson, simple Qualities and 
Uses. “In the second step, the perceptive and also the 
conceptive faculties are exercised. In the earlier lessons the 
object is considered as possessing familiar qualities; in later 
lessons as possessing some important quality which other 
objects also possess.” 

Method. 1. Qualities—Children name the object and tell 
where they have seen it; what they can say about it, as 
“sugar is sweet;” (all repeat) what they can see by looking 
at it, as “sugar is white;” lead them to see that all sugar is 
not white; “some sugar is white; what else they can tell 
by looking at it; “sugar is sparkling;” (children will 
probably notice this quality at once; if they are not able to 
name it, give the term and call for examples;) what they 
can find by touching it, as “sugar is rough;” what else; 
“sugar is sticky;” they have already said it is sweet, what 
else they can discover by putting it into their mouth., as 
“sugar melts.” 

Il. Uses. “It is good for putting into tea, coffee, &c., for 
making cake and candy; for preserving fruits.” (all repeat) 
Let them tell what qualities fit it for these uses. “Suppose 
— shou'd put a piece of marble, which looks like very nice 
oaf sugar, into your tea, why would it not do as well?” 
“It is not sweet.” “ Why would not molasses, which is just 
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as sweet, do as well?” “Its taste is not so pleasant.” 
“ Why will not molasses do to make very nice cake of ?” 
“ Because it is not white and clean,” &c., &c. Summary. 
Sugar is Sugar is Sugar is , &c. Sugar 
is used for and and &c., &c. 




















HARD WORK vs. MACHINERY. 

WE are very liable to be misled by false analogies. The 
cultivation of the earth, for instance, may be made to furnish 
many apt illustrations of the cultivation of the mind, and 
has always been employed to point the morals of the 
Educator. How much less laborious many of the operations 
of the farmer have become than they were formerly. You 
sit comfortably in your seat, with the reins in your hand, 
and your machine sows and reaps, mows and rakes for you. 
The process of farming seems likely to be reduced to driving 
ateam. Why should the other sort of culture be still plod- 
ding and sweating with the same old-fashioned implements? 
It is a shame in this age of invention to make no advance 
upon the methods of our fathers! Accordingly, enterprising 
reformers have set to work and filled the field with ma- 
chinery. Some of them do not hesitate to claim for their 
inventions the merit of so abridging labor that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge has become as much a pastime as driving 
one of the latest mowing-machines over a smooth meadow. 
Specious as this analogy is, its falsityeis obvious on a 
moment’s reflection. In the one case, the object is to get 
the largest crop with the least labor; in the other to increase 
the capacily of mbor to the utmost. Not he who has 
acquired most knowledge is the best educated man, but he 
who by judicious exercise of his powers has best learned 
how to acquire, impart, and use knowledge. 

How much machinery has been employed, for example, 
to “awaken interest,” in a lesson or a subject. You would 
think, to read some of the “ regulation-books ” for Teachers, 
that the great thing in teaching was—not to give the pupil 
an intelligent insight into the subject and thus awaken his 
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interest in it, but—to create an enthusiasm about it. Do 
not think that interest in your anecdotes and pleasant talk, 
in pictures and experiments—things all excellent in their 
way—is interest in the subject. ‘There is an old proverb 
which is very good if rightly interpreted; that “all modes 
of teaching are good but the tiresome ;” but another ought 
always to go with it; “that all modes of learning are 
good except those which dispense with labor. “ The old- 
fashioned instrument for awakening interest was a very 
simple one and not always easy to work, downright hard 
study on the part of the pupil until he had worked his 
way to the cheering consciousness of making acquisitions 
which added to his power. This is the real secret of interest 
in study, to feel that our powers are growing. How the 
child will laugh and jump when he has uttered a hard word 
that he never could manage before! Rudiments are not in 
themselves interesting, and all your artifices can not make 
them so. You cannot awaken an interest in the multiplica- 
tion table, or in the paradigms of Grammar; but the conscious- 
ness of learning almost any thing is delightful to young or 
old. Whatever contrivances you can make use of to secure 
hard study will be sure in time to secure interest; but the 
attempt to secure hard study by first awakening interest in 
the subject will never have more than a momentary success. 

But the favorite machinery is that which appears in the 
shape of one set way of teaching a particular subject. 
“What is the best way of teaching Grammar, or Geog- 
raphy, or Arithmetic,” is a question discussed at every 
Teachers’ Association. The plan, many times, is to bestow 
plenty of abuse upon the “old tedious method ;” (we have 
heard parsing, for example, as an exercise for Jearning 
Grammar—no, we beg pardon, as a method of leaching 
Grammar —ridiculed by the half-hour to the present delight 
of most of the listeners) and to favor some new cross-cut 
liberally, but not always reasonably, commended by its 
inventor. The consequence is that twenty young teachers 
go home and try to lay down this new short-cut in their 
schools, and make a botch of it. As though there was any 
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one best way of teaching anything, best at once for all 
teachers and for all learners! As though the most admirably 
contrived plan would make up for the want of that good 
judgment on the part of the teacher which adapts its 
methods to the varying needs of different minds in differing 
circumstances. In reply to our question, “ How do you 
teach the three subjects named above, put to the very best 
teachers of them we know—teachers whose praise on 
these very points is in all the schools—the answer was, “I 
never present the subject to my classes twice in the same 
manner. I have no fixed method.” And on the part of the 
pupil there is a vast difference between a knack at getting 
through a routine of words according to some prescribed 
method, and such a knowledge of a subject as will endure 
probing and questioning according to all methods or no 
method. But how attractive are all these inventions for 
getting rid of work, real, solid work. But it is all of no use; 
the scholar must work for himseif; and the only legitimate 
artifice for lightening the work, is such a judicious arrange- 
ment of the tasks, such a nice gradation of the efforts 
demanded, that the additional burdens in the progress will 
have been already provided for by the additional strength 


acquired. 


Resident Ghitor’s Depariment, 








NORMAL SCHOOL. 

WE cheerfully give place to the following article, prepared 
by one fully conversant with facts. We feel that impress- 
ions so erroneous as those alluded to should be corrected, 
and that our State Normal School should stand fairly before 
the community,—and not be crippled by the false imputa- 
tions of those who have never taken pains to inform them- 
selves of its operations and their results.— Res. Ed. 


Mr. Epitor: At the last annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the following resolution relating to 
the State Normal School, was passed unanimously :— 
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“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, our Normal 
School, for the professional training of teachers, is indispensable to 
the true elevation of the profession and to the highest good of the 
educational interests of the State, and is therefore worthy a liberal 
appropriation from the State Legislature; and we hereby pledge our 
best efforts to promote the prosperity and extend the usefulness of 
this important institution.” 

A similar resolution wes passed by the School Visitors of 
Litchfield County at their annual meeting in October, 
Sentiments similar to those contained in these resolutions 
have been expressed the past year at educational meetings 
in nearly every county in the State. 

In contrast with this action of School Visitors, Teachers, 
and the friends of education, is the action of the General 
Assembly, May session 1562, and the enquiry; is often made 
“what was the cause or reason of this legislative opposi- 
tion?” Itis in answer to this inquiry, and in compliance 
with requests of school officers and others, that the following 
facts are given. We believe that the opposition arose 
mostly from ignorance or misapprehension of the aim and 
the work of the Normal School. The Committee on 
Education visited the school and examined its operations, 
and reported unanimously in favor of the usual appropria- 
tion. Some of the committee frankly stated, that they came 
to the Legislature strongly prejudiced against the school, 
but these prejudices had been removed, and they had become 
firm friends. 

In the Senate, the report of the Committee was accepted, 
and the usual appropriation passed with little opposition. 
But when the resolution came to the House it was severely 
attacked. We were not present at any of the debates and 
must consequently quote from reports as published in the 
daily papers. 

Ina New Haven paper of June 11th, a member from 
Plainfield, is reported as saying, that “in bis section, they 
would prefer a graduate from the Reform School to one 
from the Normal, to teach a school,” and again, “ instead of 
benefiting the school system, it had added confusion to con- 
fusion. ‘Their humbug agents insisted upon changing the 
school books at great expense without system or reason. 
Many of these agents had nothing to recommend them 
but some impracticable notions.” These statements were 
repeated by the same gentleman, several days after, in 
another debate on the resolution. ‘These remarks need no 
comment for those who are acquainted with the Normal 
School, but coming from a prominent member they had 
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their influence on the Legislature. We believe that if the 
gentleman had been acquainted with the school, or its work, 
he would not have made these statements. With regard to 
them, it may be said that the testimony of school visitors in 
the eastern part of the State has been almost universally in 
approval of teachers from the Normal School, and directly 
opposed to these statements. In confirmation of this fact, 
we refer to the language of school visitors of Windham 
County as found in the Superintendent’s Reports for alinost 
every year since 1855. There have been but few graduates 
from “his section” but there have been successful teachers. 
They are mostly now teaching in Connecticut. Several are 
occupying important positions which they have filled for 
years ; some are now in the army, but all have received the 
approval of school Committees and school Visitors. As 
to the “humbug agents” and “ book agents” to which the 
gentleman alluded, the Normal School has no connection 
with them whatever. It never sent out or employed any 
agents of any kind, for any purpose. 

The member from Rocky Hill opposed the appropriation 
but gave no reason except State expenses. 

It would seem from reports of debates in the House that 
several gentlemen participated in the debate, but the only 
additional argument that we have seen printed was that of 
one of the members from Hartford. We quote his remarks 
as published in the Daily Register of June 25th. “ ‘The State 
had been seduced into the establishment of this institution 
(Normal School) and carried it on step by step until it was 
costing nearly $10,000 to graduate a dozen pupils who were 
not to be found a year afterwards.” He regarded the 
“demand of the Trustees for a fixed appropriation as a 
piece of impudence which should be rebuked.” This state- 
ment made bya person residing within ten miles of the 
school, who was supposed to know something of the matter 
of which he was speaking was not without its effect. 

He said, “the State had been seduce into the establish- 
ment of the institution.” Instead of this being the case, a 
seminary for the education of teachers was proposed by one 
of the members of the House of Representatives in 1838, 
was recommended by the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1839, by the Joint Select Committee of the General 
Assembly the same year, by the Board of Commissioners 
and by their Secretary in 1840 and 1841. In 1844 a com- 
mittee of eight members, one from each county was 
appointed to take into consideration the condition of 
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Common Schools and report to the next Assembly. In 
1815, this committee reported that they were of “the 
opinion that true economy as well as the higher inducement 
of the best interests of the State in the improved education 
of its children would be promoted by the establishment of a 
Normal School.” In 1846, the general plan of such an 
institution was approved by vote of the General Assembly. 
The Superintendent of Common Schools, Hon. Seth P. 
Beers, in his report says, “ The most important improvement 
recommended by the Committee is the establishment of a 
Normal School.” In 1842, the Joint Standing Committee 
on Education to whom this report was referred, say, “ Your 
Committee have been led to suppose that the time has come 
for the State to do something for the establishment of such 
seminaries.” The Legislature of that year appointed a 
committee “to make due examination and report to the 
next Legislature, a definite plan. This committee visited 
the Normal Schools of New York and Massachusetts, and 
submitted a report recommending the immediate establish- 
ment of a Normal School in Connecticut. ‘They say that 
“whatever doubts any of them have previously entertained 
with regard to the utility of such schools and the expediency 
of establishing them, those doubts have been entirely 
removed.” 

The act of incorporation reported by the Committee 
passed the House of Representatives by a large majority 
and was lost in the Senate by one vote. The next year it 
passed both Houses. We think these successive steps of 
the General Assembly ard State officers will show that the 
State was nol “seduced into the establishment of this 
institution.” 

But further, the Hartford member said that “ it was cost- 
ing nearly $10,000 to graduate a dozen pupils who were not 
to be found a year afterwards.” Charity would require us 
to believe that this statement also was made in ignorance, 
The report of the Trustees stated that the expenses of the 
school for the past year were $4,749,91, and the whole 
annual appropriation was never more than $5,000 and this 
has included repairs on the building and all other incidental 
expenses. It is true that the report gave the names of but 
twelve who had graduated the preceding year, but it did 
give the names of one hundred and seventy-four who had 
been educated in the school during the year. Previous 
reports which were easily obtained showed that nineteen 
were graduated in 1860, and seventeen in 1859, and that the 
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average number for the eight years preceding the last, was 
nineteen. 

The report further states that more than 97 per cent. of 
the graduates have taught in Connecticut. Instead of its 
being true that the graduates were not to be found a year 
afterwards, the list of alumni with residence and number 
teaching, which is published every year, shows that of the 
one hundred and thirty-nine graduates of the last eight 
years, ninety-seven have been teaching the past year in 
Connecticut. A large proportion of them have been teach- 
ing ever since their graduation, gome of the others were in 
the army, some sick and some prevented by domestic duties. 
They are to be found in every county. At the time this 
statement was made, eight of the graduates were teaching 
in Hartford, the town represented by the member, and ten 
in New Haven, where the statement was made, and more 
than forty teachers from the Normal School were employed 
in these two towns alone. More than five hundred of the 
teachers of the State or nearly one third of those teaching 
in Common Schools are from this institution. 

We make no comments upon the action of the Legisla- 
ture and have no desire to express our opinion as to the 
motive which actuated the opposition, but we believe that 
many who voted against the usual appropriation were igno- 
rant of the work and results of the Normal School. These 
facts have been brought together in compliance with the 
repeated solicitations of persons in different parts of the 
State. There were many true friends of the Normal School 
and of the cause of public education in the last General 
Assembly, and there are many others in the State who have 
expressed their sympathy with, ard interest in, this institu- 
tion. The school is now prosperous and we believe that the 
next Legislature will make the necessary appropriations to 
continue it in an efficient condition. xX. 


FITNESS FOR WORK. 


‘* Blessed is he who has found his work, let him ask no other blessedness.” 
CaRLYLE. 


This fine sentiment has a forcible application to the 
teacher who has found his work! But many enter the 
teacher’s profession who are entirely unfit for the work; 
others promise fairly for a season but lack firmness and per- 
severance,—these never find their work and know nothing of 
its blessedness. 
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And it often occurs that the devotedly persevering teacher 
has many days of weary waiting and months of dispiriting 
toil ere he finds his work. True, he may labor as an itinerant 
and find pleasure therein for a season. With his pupils he 
may succeed in removing settled prejudices and may have 
paved the way for the entrance of right influences. He 
knows their weak points and how to “double” those points 
without encountering a storm. He has learned to love those 
who so constantly look to him for guidance and there seems 
an answering chord of love; “the heart strings have begun 
to take a little hold and snap it goes.” His term of labor 
has expired, again and in another field he must labor and 
have the same experience repeated. Perhaps, this may be 
necessary discipline for the true teacher, but it is a discipline 
fraught with much ill to the children who are made the 
victims of frequent change. 

But blessed is the teacher when he has found his work. 
It is all the more sweet because he has so long been tossed 
on tempests of the false ideas of his patrons. He now may 
rest not from, but in his work. He may plant the germs of 
truth and right in the hearts of his pupils and joyful shall be 
his watching as he sees them expand and grow. ‘I'he genial 
beams of love may be brought to bear upon the cold, stub- 
horn heart until it yields. Daily the teacher finds increased 
pleasure in his work for in each act he has a design and he 
sees that he labors not all in vain. As his pupils grow in 
years they grow in character and in giving noble characters 
to the world the highest blessedness of the teacher is reached. 

C. E. H. 


For the Common School Journal. 
A SUGGESTION. 


It is said that the best writers are not free from errors, 
which is doubtless too true. One of these errors is the 
separation of the infinitive from its sign, to, by an adverb, 
as, “to gratuitously convey,” “to indefinitely postpone,” “ to 
utterly abhor ;” surely a very inelegant form of expression, 
yet one that seems to be fast gaining ground in our litera- 
ture. Would not a .ittle attention to the cultivation of a 
correct taste save our scholars from the formation of a style 
marked by such inelegancies ? 
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My School.—Memories of School Days. 


MY SCHOOL. 
Just back from the dusty road-side,— 
Nestled down by the foot of the hill, 
Is my work-shop-—~a little, white school-house, 
Where I labor with hearty good will. 
Though many would deem it unpleasant, 
My work is delightful to me, 
And with bright loving faces, for sunshine, 
I am happy as happy can be. 


The little ones gathering ‘round me 
So closely have grown to my heart, 
That its tendrils reach out to welcome them, 
And they seem of my being a part. 
I love them with purest affection, 
And, sure, ’tis no wonder I do— 
If you could but see their dear faces 
You could not help loving them too. 


There is Willie, with fun overflowing, 
And Anna, with bright, thoughtful eyes, 

And Maggie, a chubby cheeked darling, 
And Emma, intent on “ the prize,” 

Little Minnie, with dark curls dancing, 
And Helen, with pale, sweet face,— 

Frank and Ed. ever ready for frolic,— 
And Fannie, with childish grace ; 


Alice, with light brown tresses,— 
And Walter, with eyes of jet— 
With many another, whose features 
Their “ Teacher ” will never forget. 
And I ask our dear Father in Heaven, 
To hold them in loving embrace, 
And prepare, in the mansions celestial, 
For each of my darlings a place. JENNIE. 


! 


MEMORIES OF SCHOOL DAYS, 
Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone, 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed not yet destroyed ; 
The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
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To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights, 

That, viewing it we seem almost t’ obtain 

Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well known place, 

Whence first we started into life’s long race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feelit even in age, and at our latest day. [Cowrer. 





THE GULF STREAM. 

As the best known and longest studied of oceanic cur- 
rents, the Gulf stream affords us a perfect picture of the 
other, perhaps greater, but less appreciated rivers of warm 
and cold waters which traverse our seas. Heated in a trop- 
ical furnace to about 86 degrees Fahrenheit, a current of hot 
water, with a sharply defined edge ou either side, and flow- 
ing over a cushion of cold water running down from ‘the 
Arctic zone, rushes with a force equal to that of the Amazon, 
but with many times its volume, out of the Gulf of Mexico 
along the shores of Florida. There, curving upon a great 
arc to the northeastward, it flows three thousand miles, into 
the 40th degree of north latitude; yet such is the volume of 
that heated water, that its temperature through so long a 
journey only falls to 83 or 81 degrees. In that latitude the 
Gulf stream overflows its banks, and flaring out over many 
thousand square leagues, diminishes much in heat and ve- 
locity, yet reaches our shores, retaining enough of the former 
to rescue us from the horrors of a Labrador climate—to keep 
our seas open up to the 60th degree of latitude, when, on 
the opposite side of the Atlantic, the American continent is 
sealed up with ice nine hundred and sixty miles south of 
the Orkneys; and that warm current of water causes the 
vapor-laden atmosphere of Britain, which, although much 
abused, it is still, we believe, preferable to the six months of 
frost to which Canada and Russia are subjected to in simi- 
lar latitudes. Such a torrent of hot water traversing the At- 
lantic wastes, naturally occasions great perturbations of the 
atmosphere, and the Gulf stream may justly be called “a 
foul-weather breeder.” The English trader knows this well ; 
but it must come much more home to the American naviga- 
tor, because, on either quitting or sailing towards his shores, 
he has invariably to traverse the Gulf stream, and stretch 
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across a belt of cold water, the Arctic current, which inter- 
venes between it and his home. There, and especially in 
the winter season, the storm, circling, and cross currents, 
raise such a sea as shatters the best found bark, and tests the 
skill and hardihood of the seamen. From New York to the 
Bay of Chesapeake, snow storms and gales are encountered 
which mock all human skilland nerve. The trader from the 
Pacific, or China, finds herself in a few hours an ice-encum- 
bered wreck, with a crew paralyzed by cold, and but for 
the beneficent Gulf stream, would assuredly be lost. ‘Then 
the cunning master-mariner, undismayed by the battle of the 
elements, occasioned by the contact of the Gulf stream with 
the Acrtic current, turns his ship’s prow again towards the 
former, and confidently steers towards its well-defined limits. 

“His bark reaches its edge, and almost at a bound passes 
from the midst of winter into a sea at summer heat. Now 
the ice disappears from her apparel; the sailor bathes his 
stiffened limbs in tepid water. Feeling himself invigorated 
and refreshed with the genial warmth about him, he realizes, 
out there at sea, the fable of Antzeus and mother Earth. 
He rises up, and attempts to make his port again, and is 
again perhaps as rudely met and beat back to the north- 
west; but each time that he is driven off, he comes forth 
from the stream, like the ancient son of Neptune, stronger 
and stronger, until, after many days, he at last triumphs and 
enters his haven in safety—though in this contest he some- 
times falls, to rise no more, for it is terrible.” 

Such, in brief, is the cause, the purpose, and some of the 
phases of this river of the sea. We must pass on to other 
features as wonderful and strange—although, before doing 
so, we can not help remarking, that if these currents which 
flow through the surface of the waters are awe-inspiring, 
how much more so are the still more mysterious “ under-cur- 
rents,” some of which, rolling over the ragged surface of the 
earth’s crust beneath, tear up the surface-waters which are 
super-imposed, and occasion those strange “overfalls,” or 
“rips,” whose waves, even in calm weather, will throw their 
crests upon the decks of tall ships, and the force and direc- 
tion of which the inquiring mariner may occasionally ascer- 
tain, by lowering objects down through the ocean, until they 
are gripped and swept away in the submarine river. 

Capitally do the officers of the United States brig Dolphin 
describe such a recent experiment. They sent a log of wood 
five hundred fathoms down in the Atlantic, and attached 
a cask as a float to the upper end of the line. Down sinks 
the loaded log of wood through the still depths of the upper 
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waters, until it strikes a seam of under-current. It is then 
at once grasped by mysterious hands, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the sitters in the boat, the float moves off at the rate 
of a mile, and sometimes at two miles an hour, up in the 
eye of the wind, and in spite of the wash of the sea! Well 
might the blue jackets rub their eyes, and wonder what mon- 
ster of the deep had swallowed the tough bait, and doubt 
the explanation given by their officers; for even we, who 
daily. witness two currents of air overhead, carrying the 
clouds in opposite directions, or observe the mountain tops 
lashed by a storm, while the valley réjoices in calm, can not 
help expressing admiration and wonder at a system of circu- 
lation in the ocean, more grand, because more mysterious 
than the circuits of the winds Blackwood. 





The scientific expedition which the Swedish Government 
sent out last year to Spitzbergen has just returned to Troruss, 
whence it started, after having accomplished its mission very 
satisfactorily, in spite of the rigor of the weather. The old 
maps have been corrected; fresh ports have been discovered, 
and numerous experiments made, which have thrown fresh 
light on meteorology and natural history. It has been ascer- 
tained that animal and vegetable life exists in the sea at the 
depth of 2,500 yards, and that the great current of the At- 
lantic Ocean, known by the name of the Gulf Stream, 
reaches as far as the coast of Spitzbergen, pieces of broken 
wood, bottles, &c., having been found there. 





LOW READING. 


A subscriber asks ‘‘ What shall be done to cause pupils to 
read in a louder tone?” This is a pertinent question. 
Teachers are often troubled by the low and indistinct tones 
in which some of their pupils speak. How often is the 
teacher heard to say, “Read louder.” But the question is, 
“how shall the pupil be made to read louder?” We must 
first ascertain why he reads in a low tone. It is sometimes 
the result of diffidence, and in that case one of the first things 
to be done is to inspire confidence. This must be done by 
continued kindness and effort. But most cases of low and 
indistinct reading result from a feeling of indifference or from 
defective early training. If a pupil has been allowed from 
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the commencement of his school-days to read inaudibly and 
carelessly, it will be no easy matter to secure the right tones 
and proper interest. We have not space to answer our 
friend's inquiry very fully, but we will give a few brief hints, 

1. From the outset make your pupils feel that a mere re- 
peating the words of the lesson does not constitute good 
reading. 

2. By illustrative examples let him see the difference be- 
tween good reading and poor reading; between clear and 
distinct enunciation, and indistinct and imperfect enunciation, 

3. Endeavor to awaken and foster a desire to excel in 
reading, 

4. If a pupil reads in a low and indistinct tone, and you 
are satisfied that it is the result of carelessness or indifter- 
ence, require him to read the same piece again and again un- 
til he gives the desired amount of voice and clearness. It is 
not enough to say to a pupil who has read in a low tone, 
“You did not speak loud enough.” If he did not read loud 
enough labor with him until he does. 

With these few hints we leave the subject with the hope 
that some one will favor us with an article on the same 
point. 





For the Common School Journal. 

Mr. Epiror: In a late number of the Common School 
Journal I read a short list of teachers who have enlisted in 
the national army, and also a request for the names of other 
teachers who have enlisted. The following named from this 
town have volunteered as follows, viz.: Ist, Ashbel Landon, 
a very successful teacher, and now teaching a school of col- 
ored children at Hilton Head; was at the bombardment of 
Fort Pulaski and rendered efficient service at the guns. Tis 
efforts on that occasion cost him five months’ sickness, from 
which he has recently recovered. 2d, J. Newton Dexter, who 
was charged with the duty of signal-man at the reduction of 
Fort Pulaski, and who was afterward wounded in the me- 
morable battle of Secessionville, James’ Island, 8. C., on the 
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16th of June last, while in the act of carrying from the field 
Captain Hitchcock, after he was mortally wounded. Thetwo 
above mentioned are in the same regiment and company (7th 
regiment, C. V., Company G, Townsend Rifles) with E, 
Lewis Moore, before reported in the Journal. 3d, Samuel 
Wolcott, also in the same regiment, Company F. In the 
19th regiment will be found Lieutenant O. Knight, and in 
the 28th regiment Captain Charles B. Landon, E. F. San- 
ford, and Ward W. Sweet. These are all I now remember, 
and if I have omitted any names | have done so unintention- 
ally. If the above, which is merely written for your inform- 
ation, will be of any value in making an item for the Journal 
it is at your service. I ought perhaps to mention that the 
above named volunteers taught most in winter schools—sel- 
dom in summer schools. D. 


Sauissury, December 22d, 1862. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Fesruary.— The following acts are required of school 
officers this month: 

The School Visitors of each town must examine and 
correct the returns made to them, and transmit to the 
Comptroller of public accounts, on or before the fifth of 
February, a certificate in which the number of persons shall 
be inserted at full length. The school visitors must also 
lodge the returns from the districts with the treasurer of the 
town. The Comptroller of public accounts will make a 
division of the income of the school fund, and distribute it 
to the several towns in proportion to the number of children 
enumerated. This division will be made on the 25th of 
this month. No order will be drawn in favor of any town 
until the School Visitors shall certify in writing that the 
schools have been kept for at least six months of the year, 
ending 31st of August last, by teachers duly examined and 
approved, and have been visited according to law, and “that 
the public money for the last year has been faithfully applied 
and expended in paying for the services of teachers, and for 
no other purpose whatever.” 
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The law provides also that no town shall be entitled to 
receive its share of the public money from the treasury of 
the State, unless the report required by law has been made 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools. The blank 
forms for enumerating children and for certificates of school 
visitors were sent out from the Comptroller’s office. The 
blanks for the September reports of District Committees 
and for the October returns of School Visitors have just 
been sent from this office by mail directed to the Acting 
School Visitor of the town, except in cases where particular 
requests have been made for a different direction. 

School Visitors will please see that the District blanks 
are in the hands of the District committees before the winter 
schools close, and will preserve the town blanks for their 
returns in October. 

DAVID N. CAMP, Sup’t of Common Schools. 

New Britain, January 25, 1863. 





MISCELLANY. 


Vermont. It was our privilege to be present at the annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Teachers’ Association, and to meet there many 
devoted friends of our common cause. The meeting was an unusually 
large and interesting one, and the several lectures and discussions were 
pertinent and spirited. Hon. J. S. Adams, the state superintendent, 
is full of enthusiasm, and is doing much towards increasing popular 
interest in behalf of schools. He has already gained a strong hold of 
the hearts of the people, and his earnest and direct appeals for more 
effort for the advancement of popular education must result in great 
good. We wish Mr. Adams and his many co-laborers abundant suc- 
cess. 


New Haven. We learn that some changes have taken place in 
the schools of this city. The Dixwell School has been, in part, dis- 
banded or annexed to adjoining districts.) The High School has been 
removed to the building recently occupied by Mr. Boardman as prin- 
cipal of the Dixwell School. Mr. Boardman had been obliged to leave 
school on account of ill health, and it is alike creditable to him and to 
the school committee that his salary is continued to the end of the 
school year. Mr. Boardman has been a faithful laborer in the school- 
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room, and we trust he may again engage in the work with improved 
health. 


TeacueR OF Frenca. We learn that our friend Mons. V. Al- 
vergnat, late of New Britain, has taken rooms in Hartford. We most 
cordially commend him as an excellent teacher and as a Christian 
gentleman. We hope he will receive the patronage he so well merits. 
He may be found at No. 33 Hungerford & Cone’s Block. 


Our JournaL. We most sincerely thank our friends in various 
parts of the state for the interest they have manifested in the continu- 
ance of the Journal. We have received many cheering letters from 
which we intended to make extracts, but want of space compels us to 
defer the same till our next. 


To any person who will send us the names of ten new subscrib- 
ers we will send a copy of our own Journal and the Indiana Journal 
of Education for 1863, or either of them for six new names. We 


will continue to send our Journal and the Atlantic Monthly to any ad- 
dress for one year for $3. 


Hartrorp. The schools in this city are in good condition, having 
good teachers who devote themselves assiduously to the work of the 
school-room. ‘The Main Street School recently opened under the 
charge of Mr. John Gaffney, is well filled in its several departments, 
and appears in very good condition. Mr. Gaffney has charge of the 
upper department, Miss Bowes of the intermediate, and Misses 
Pembroke and Kelly of the primary. We were much pleased in 
looking through the several rooms. 


The Branch School at Colt’s Meadows is under the charge of Mr. 
E. B. Paddock, who is well fitted for his work, and labors with zeal 
and success. ‘The Secondary department is instructed by Miss C. M. 
Welles. The two departments were in excellent condition, if we may 
judge from the orderly and attentive appearance of the pupils. 


Both Messrs. Gaffney and Paddock are recent graduates of the 
Normal School. 


> Mr. Bond’s article on “School Government” will be continued 


in our next. Also one or two other articles unavoidably crowded out 
of this number. 


Patent Ink Wett.—Our enterprising friend Gzorez Suerwoop, of Chicago, 
has recently invented a new ink well which we think will come into general 
use. Its advantages are thus summed up;— 

lst. By this invention a very convenient, neat and secure fastening for the 
cover is produced which can only be removed with the key provided for 
it, which is to be kept by the teacher or janitor. 

2d. The Well itself, after being fastened hy two common screws, never has 
to be removed—the glass lining only being removed when necessary for clean- 
ing, which can be done by unscrewing the cap with a simple turn of the key. 

3d. It will not get out of order, as by its simplicity of arrangement there is 
no lining to corrode. It can not burst and spill the ink—-and can not be re- 
moved and lost by the pupils. 

4th. Itcan be used in the holes where other wells have been inserted. 

5th. Itis economical, as the expenditure for each pupil (where double 
desks are used,) is but twelve and a half cents for his whole school going time. 

Price of Ink Well per dozen, $3.00, necessary keys furnished gratis, 

Address George Suerwoop, 118 Lake street, Chicago; or F. C. Brownew., 
25 Howard street, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 


Frederick Churchill bought of Frederick Gladden 1 barrel of flour 
at $10.25; 40 pounds of brown sugar at 8} cents per pound; 10 
pounds of butter at 24 cents per pound, and 4 gallons of molasses at 
39 cents per gallon. 


Amos Farmer sells to George Merchant 2} cords of wood at $6.25 
per cord; 10 bushels of potatoes at 62 cents per bushel; 12 dozen of 
eggs at 21 cents per dozen, and 15 pounds of cheese at 10 cents per 


pound. 


Require pupils to make out bills for the above in due form, and re- 
ceipt the same in the name of the seller. 


MISCELLANEOUS QuEsTIONs.—What is the difference between a 
Note and a Due Bill? What is a Draft? An Order? Check? 
Bill of Exchange? 

Write one of each. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Institutes oF Enciisn GRAMMAR methodically arranged, with forms of 
sap and correcting, examples for parsing, questions for examination, ete. 
y Goold Brown. A new edition with exereises in analysis and parsing; by 

Henry Kiddle, A. M. 12mo., 342 pp. 

Tue First Lines or Enciisn Grammar: being a brief abstract of the preced- 
ing, designed for young learners. 12mo., 122 pp., with exercises in parsing and 
analysis. By Henry Kiddle, A. M. 

These two volumes are published in good and-substantial style by William 
Wood, to whose advertisement we refer our readers. ‘They are text-books of great 
merit, and well worthy of the extensive patronage given them. ‘The science of 
Grammar was the life study of Goold Brown, and his books will prove an endur- 
ing evidence of his devotion. The additions to the books before us by Mr. Biddle 
will contribute much to their value as text-books. 


Practicat ARITHMETIC: embracing the science and application of numbers. 
By Charles Davies, LL. D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 
We are much pleased with this work, and think it is what its name indicates— 
a practical work. It is well printed and presents an attractive page, and this we 
regurd as an important feature in any book. We think it will prove a favorite book 
with teachers, and therefore we cheerfully commend it to their consideration. 


Manvav or Gymnastic Exercises, for schools and families. By Samuel W 

Mason. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

This is the work of a practical teacher, and it is more nearly what teachers need 
than any book we have seen. It is asmall work with no superfluous matter. The 
several exercises are such as may be used to advantage in all schools, and they are 
sufficiently and clearly illustrated. The publishers authorize us to say that they 
will send it, postage paid, to any address, on the receipt of 20 cents. ‘Teacher! 
procure it and make use cf its lessons, 


New EvementTary ALGesRa: in which the first principles of analysis are pro- 
gressively developed and simplified. For common schools and academies. By 
Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M.; 12mo., 324 pp. Boston: R. 8S. Davis & Co. 
This is one of the best elementary works on Algebra that we have seen. The 

examples under the several rules are sufficiently numerous and well selected, and 

at the end of the book are to be found nearly one hundred miscellaneous examples 
for reviews, &c. This book, like the other publications of Messrs. Davis, is well 
printed and substantially bound. 
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I witt Be a Sorprer: a book for boys; 16mo.,192 pp. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 
This is a new book by Mrs. Tuthill, and an admirable book it is for young folks. 
We commend it as an excellent book for school libraries. 


Scuoot Teacners’ Recister, for recording Attendance, Recitations, and De- 
portment in classes. Designed for the use of colleges, academies, and schools. 


By N. C. Brooks, A. M. , president of Baltimore Female College. Small 4to., 
cloth. Price 75 cents, 


Teacuers’ Pocket Recorp of Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. By 
J. L. Tracy. 18mo., cloth. Price 50 cents. 


A very handy and convenient manual for use about the person. 

These record books or registers are the best we have seen, and will be found 
very useful to teachers. They are published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, of New 
York, who will send either to any address by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of 
the prices named. 


Tue InpEPENDENT.—This weekly religious, literary, and family journal, edited 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Joshua Leavi itt, D. D., and Theodore Tilton, 
having a circulation, it is stated, more than double that of any similar newspaper 
in the world, gives notice in its issue of the first of January, that its subscription 

rice will not be increased, nor its size diminished—that the same terms, viz. : 
Iwo Dollars per annum, will be continued, notwithstanding the great advance in 
white paper. The same array of distinguished contributors, including Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Rev Messrs. Hatfield and Cuyler, Horace Greeley, Whittier the 


poet, and others. Also, a Sermon by Mr. Beecher will continue to enrich its col- 
umns. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoot Teacners’ MintaTuRE D1iAR¥ AND ALMANAC FOR 
1863.—This convenient and beautiful little annual is sent free to any superintend- 
ent or teacher in the United States or British Provinces, on receipt of a stamp to 
pre-pay the postage. It is something new, useful and attractive, and no teacher 
should be without it. Send for a copy to J. C. Garrigues and Co., 148 South 4th 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Hitvarp’s Reapers.—In our Dec. number we inserted some advertising 
pages in which these books were rather severely treated, and in a manner more 
personal than we should have admitted had we examined the contents care- 
fully. We are always ready to receive advertisements from booksellers, provi- 
ded they are not unnecessarily personal. In this number we give space to 
Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, and we may say that a personal acquaintance, of 
many years continuance with Dr. Brewer, the senior member of the firm, leads 
us to believe that he would not be a party to any dishonorable or unfair ope- 
rations in pressing the pesererene of the firm. 
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BROWN’S GRAMMARS WITH ANALYSIS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I 


Tue First Lines or Enciish GramMAr.—Being a brief abstract of the author's 
larger work, the “ Institutes of English Grammar,” by GooLp Brown. 

A new stereotype edition, carefully revised by the author; with exercises in Anal- 
ysis and Parsing, by Henry Kiddle, «. M., Assistant Superintendent of Common 
Schools, New York 7 122 pages, 12 mo., strongiy bound in half roan. 

Price, - - - ee ee ee ee ee a a 


II 


Tue InsTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Methodically arranged, etc., etc., etc. 
Designed for the use of Schools, Academies and Private Learners, by Goo.pD Brown: 
A new stereotype edition, carefully revised by the author; with exercises in Anal- 
ysis and Parsing, by Henry Kiddle, A. M., Assistant Superintendent of Common 
schools, New York City. 335 pages, 12 mo., strongly bound in leather. 
Price, - . - . - - - - - - - - - - $0.75 


———_— + 0 oe - a 


These popular School Books, heretofore so widely known and used, are now pre- 
sented to the notice of teachers and others, fully brought up to the times. The addi- 
tions of H. Kiddle are acknowledged by those who have examined them to be 
exceedingly judicious, and as adding much to the previous high character of the 
books. 

A peculiar value of the alterations made in the new editions, consists in the sim- 
plicity and progressiveness of the sentences which the pupil is required to analyze and 
parse. These have been so selected and arranged that the pupil is allowed to meet 
with only a few difficulties at a time; and he thus masters the intricacies of the sub- 
ject by successive steps. 

There has been inserted a plan for exhibiting the structure of sentences, and the rela. 
tion of their parts, in written exercises, which is entirely original in its character, and 
can scarcely fail to prove of great assistance to teachers and pupils. 

Twenty-five models of Analysis have been inserted, each one illustrating a particular 
variety of structure, and thus enabling the pupil, who goes through the whole pro- 
gressively, to analyze any ordinary sentence, and to parse the separate words intelli. 
gently, without the mechanical repitition and guess-work which generally character- 
ize this exercise. 

It is also claimed for the new editions, that the definitions pertaining to analysis 
are more accurate and comprehensive than are to be found in the books in common use: 

For information as to the other peculiar features of these valuable text-books, 
please send for a circular. 

(>> The new editions of Brown's Grammars can be usedin the same classes with the 
old without inconvenience, thus enabling teachers to substitute gradually one for the 
other without expense. 

(>> Teachers are invited to send for copies of the books for examination, which 
will be furnished at half the prices above mentioned. 

WILLIAM WOOD, Publisher, 
61 Walker street, New York. 
February, 1863. 





